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"WHAT’S BEHIND this 
Cc increase in the price 

of evaporated milk?" 
asks a consumer in California. 
Last summer’s drought has 
reached into your milk can. 
It raised the cost of feeding 
cows. That reduced the amount 
of milk available, and in- 
creased the cost of milk. In 
January 1935 the average price 
paid farmers for 3.5 percent 
milk for manufacturing into 
evaporated milk was $1.46 per 
100 pounds. A year earlier it 
was $0.97, a third less. This 
higher price to farmers car— 
ries on to your milk can. But 
the rate of increase in cost 
to you should be related to 
the rate of increase in price 
to the producers of the milk. 
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"IN FLORIDA and Cali- 
fornia, I understand, 


green oranges are 
placed in a coloring roon, 
sweated with’ stean, then 


charged with ethylene gas", 
writes a New York consumer who 
asks whether this is harmful. 
Sometimes nature doesn’t do a 
thorough job of bringing out 
the natural color even in ma-— 
ture oranges. To bring out 
that uniform golden color, 
this ethylene process has been 
developed. The only effect 
is to hasten the development 
of the natural color of the 
ripe fruit. The treatment is 
entirely harmless. No viola- 
tion of the Food and Drug Act 
is involved when this process 
is applied to really ripe 
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‘America still 
must choose between 
nationalism and 
internationalism, 
ora middle ground 
between the two; 
and the time for 
choosing is getting 
short” 


Henry A.Wallace 
Secretary of Agriculture 





fruit. Applied to immature 
fruit shipped in interstate 
commerce the process makes 
that fruit liable to seizure. 
Under the law such fruit is 
adulterated since it is "col-— 
ored in a manner whereby in-— 
feriority is concealed." 


A MIDWESTERN consumer 
who purchased some 
fabric which seemed 
unduly "weighted" complained 
to her local Consumers’ Coun— 
cil. The Council chairman 
took the complaint to the lo— 
cal department store manager 
who offered to check it through 
to the manufacturer. He asked 
the Council to send him a let- 
ter describing some of the 
points on which consumers want 
information fab- 
rics, and promised to send 
this letter to his manufac— 
turers with his orders for 
goods. Twenty-five stores in 
the same city are now follow— 
ing his method of placing 
orders. 
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IS YOUR CLUB studying 
Cc consumer problems? 

Send us a copy of your 
study outline. Dozens of wo- 
men, many of them in rural 
clubs, eager for guides in 
discussions on consumer prob— 
lems, write us for help. We 
would like to share your ideas 
with them as well as pass on our 
own suggestions on material. 


& whole wheat fans?" 


asks an Iowa consumer. Both, 
say we. White flour is not a 
poison, as some whole wheat 
enthusiasts would have you 
think. If you plan intelli- 
gently you can get whole 
wheat’s extra vitamins and 
minerals from the green vege— 
tables, fruits, milk, eggs 
you include in your diet. 
For people who must make their 
food money go as far as possi- 
ble, it’s a good idea to make 
bread money buy these food 
values in whole grain breads 
along with the high energy 
value of all bread. 


"DO YOU BACK the white 
bread eaters or the 


ECONOMY TIP to Massa— 
chusetts consumers of 
fruits and vegetables 
comes from the Middlesex 
County Consumers’ Council and 
the State Department of Agri- 
culture: "As a general rule it 
is best to buy fruits and 
vegetables by weight or count 


Cc 





rather than by measure. Mas— 
sachusetts has_ no legal 
weights per measure; further— 


more it requires that fruits 
and vegetables be retailed by 
weight or numerical count with 
the exception of products sold 
customarily by the bunch or in 
the original container as, for 
example, strawberries." 











Consumers face 


the New Deal in 
Foreign Trade 


Under the Tariff Act of 1934, the United States has joined 
with Cuba, Brazil,and Belgium, in lowering some of their 
barriers against trade. These are first steps toward 
rebuilding a foreign trade that will be mutually 
beneficial to consumers here and abroad 


DINGINGING—7 o’clock in the gray 
dawn. That wretched alarm clock (bought at 
a price protected by a duty of 107 percent) 
warns you the zero hour has come. Wearily 
you rise, light the gas under your coffee 
pot with a match (bought at a price pro- 
tected by a duty of 100 percent). 


TEETH come next, cleaned with a 
brush (bought at a price protected by a duty 
of 164 percent). That safety razor (bought 
at a price protected by a duty of from 156 
to 233 percent) annoys you. Dash it all, 
there’s a button (bought at a price pro- 
tected by a duty of 136 percent) missing from 
your shirt. Somehow you manage to get 
through the personal toiletry problems of 
the early morning. 


NOW for some poached eggs, cooked 
in an aluminum pan (bought at a price pro— 
tected by a duty of 61 percent) and served, 
so charmingly, in an earthenware dish 
(bought at a price protected by a duty of 
67 percent). They begin to brighten the day 
for you. More hopefully, you prop the morn— 
ing newspaper in front of you while you eat. 
You reach for the scissors (bought at a price 
protected by a duty of 163 percent) to clip 
out that item you think should be saved. 


ONE SMOKE from that pipe with its 
briar bowl (bought at a price protected by 
a duty of 99 percent), before you grab your 
felt hat (bought at a price protected by a 
duty of 117 percent) and race to work. 


IN THAT DASH downtown you remember 
a dozen things you promised to pick up for 
the family. Sharpening your pencil with a 
knife (bought at a price protected by a duty 
of from 120 to 179 percent), you jot a few 
of them down: Some nursing bottles (pro— 
tected by a duty of 27 percent); a toy (pro- 
tected by a duty of 118 percent); a child’s 
wool outer—jacket (protected by a duty of 89 
percent), and so on. 


EVENTUALLY, after many such days 
have passed—and this is only the first few 
hours of 1 day—there may rest over your 
remains "granite suitable for monuments" 
(bought at a price protected by a duty of 
60 percent). 


EVERY CONSUMER is 
whether he is aware or not, in the protec— 
tion this country gives its domestic busi- 
ness against foreign goods. How much this 
protection costs consumers just in higher 
prices, nobody has yet been able to figure. 


involved, 
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One estimate has been made for 21 products only, in- 
ports of which make up less than 15 percent of the 


total dutiable imports. On these products alone, 
cost of the tariff to consumers, it was calculated 
came to more than half a billion dollars. 


YOU KNOW the big defense of tariff-—pro- 
tected prices. "Let cheap goods in, and down come 
American workers’ wages." Perhaps some clever stat— 
istician will some day be able to figure out just 
how much more workers have gained in tariff-—pro- 
tected wages than they have lost in the tariff- 
protected prices of things they have to buy. 


SOMEBODY has checked on the number of 
workers who might possibly have been helped in 
protected industries. This study showed that for 
every worker apparently helped, three others get no 
benefit at all. As for protecting American work-— 
ers’ wages, here’s an interesting comparison: In 
36 typical industries that are either on an export 
basis or not aided by tariff protection, the aver-— 
age pay in 1929 was $1,635; in 36 highly protected 
industries it was $1,109. Furthermore, the lowest 
rate in the unprotected industries was almost 
exactly the same as the highest rate in the pro— 
tected industries. 


LOOK at the other side of the for= 
eign trade picture. In 1930 we put up a 
tariff higher than any other in our history. 
Our foreign customers followed suit, raising 
their tariffs, imposing quotas, restricting 
outright many imports. 


raised by other countries, 
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As barriers to foreign trade grew higher 


partly because 


SIDE BY SIDE with this fact put 
these figures. Five years ago every family 
in Texas had an interest of $448 in the 
export business done by that State; in 1932, 
that interest had shrunk to $204. Families 
in Louisiana each had an interest in that 
State’s exports of $420 in 1929, and only 
$152 in 1932. Wisconsin families had an 
interest of $168 each in their exports in 
1929 and only $20 in 1932. New York fami- 
lies’ share in that State’s exports was 
$304 each in 1929 and only $80 in 1932. 


ALTOGETHER we are selling abroad 
around $3,500,000,000 less than we sold 


in 1929, partly because of trade barriers 
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this country stopped lending money with 
which other countries could pay for our 
products. To continue to buy from us these 
countries had to be able to sell to us, but 
our own high tariff made that very difficult. 
That was a third important reason why trade 
was choked up. 


WHAT LOSS in export trade has 
meant in loss of jobs no one has figured, but 
it would be difficult to prove that it has 
not contributed to the worst unemployment 
this country has ever seen. In 1929 the 
Secretary of Commerce estimated that cutting 
off our exports would mean a direct loss of 
jobs to 2 or 3 millionworkers. This fails to 
count in all the workers employed in sup- 
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wheat farmers’ chance to sell abroad grew smaller 


foreign outlets for their crops had nothing to do 
with piling up the greatest unsold supplies of 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, and other crops this country 
has ever seen, or with cutting their income in 1932 
to the lowest level since the war. It was the 
necessity of adjusting production to this loss of 
export markets that brought about the whole crop— 
adjustment program of the AAA. 


TANGLED and confused, this problem of 
foreign trade bobs up in the lives of consumers at 
almost every hour of the day. Suppose we give up 
the struggle, and take—as some people urge—to 
being "self sufficient." 


VISIONS of empty coffee cups rise up to 
smite us. We grow no coffee, or tea, or cocoa. 
If we are going to have that morning cup we have 
to import it. Then there’s the morning newspaper. 
Half of the newsprint we use comes from abroad. 
Silk for that tie or socks or underwear—none of 
it is grown here; all of it is imported. Three- 
fourths of our furs come from abroad. All the tin 
and rubber we use is imported. Other consumer 
goods, plentiful in some seasons, are scarce in 
others. 


IS IT WORTH the trouble to change 
our tastes and habits, learn to develop and 
accept substitutes, readjust our industries 
to provide them, and provide jobs for 
workers who would be thrown out of work, 
all for the sake of being "self sufficient"? 





plying goods to workers directly affected. 


FARMERS, like city workers, have 
taken their licking from this loss of for- 
eign markets. Total exports may represent 
only a small fraction of our total produc— 
tion, but agricultural products usually make 
up over 40 percent of all exports. In 1933 
six agricultural commodities alone—cotton, 
tobacco, lard, canned fruit, wheat flour, 
and fresh apples—accounted for a third of 
all exports. Cotton farmers had been accus— 
tomed to look to exports to take up half 
their crop; tobacco growers, a third of their 
crop; wheat farmers, a fifth of their crop. 


YOU WOULD HAVE a difficult job to 
prove to farmers that losing much of their 


Pioneer families came fairly close to being 
self sufficient, but it was a hard life. 


GIVING UP imports must mean giving 
up exports. We can’t sell to someone else 
if we will not buy from them. For some 
years we tried the experiment of doing for- 
eign business on the rule you—buy—billions-— 
from—us and we’ll buy-millions—from—-you. 
We called that having a "favorable balance 
of trade." It cost us billions of dollars. 
It is a cockeyed rule that ends up in neither 
trade nor favor. 


TO FARMERS, giving up exporting 
would mean they would have to grow other 
things on 50 million acres because even if 
all of us in this country had bigger incomes, 


So 








we still could not eat up all the wheat or 
wear all the cotton, for instance, which our 
farmers usually produce. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of farm families would have to move 
elsewhere, find other farms or other jobs, 
if possible. Tradesmen supplying them would 
have their business wiped out. Industries 
like those making typewriters, locomotives, 
motorcycles, kerosene, turpentine, would 
have to develop bigger business here or 
close down some of their plants, fire thou- 
sands of their workers. 


MAJOR adjustments like these could 
be made if they had to be, but are they 
worth the price? 


CONTRARIWISE, suppose we let down 
the high walls we have built up against for- 
eign goods and invite them all in. What 
guarantee would we have that under such cir- 
cumstances we would be able to sell enough 
more goods abroad to compensate us for 
letting down the bars? Other countries, 
eager to sell to us may have—in most cases 
do have—high walls against our goods. 


WHAT SHALL we do, then, if we do 
not want to give up our coffee, our rubber 
tires, our silk and furs and other things, 
and still can’t sell abroad all we would 
like to sell? 


MIDDLE COURSES are often the way 
out of such doughty problems, and this is 
the course that Congress took last year when 
it passed a tariff bargaining law. Under 
this law, Congress said: "Let’s bargain for 
trade. Let’s propose to Country X that we 
will knock down our tariff wall against 
them if Country X will knock down their 
restrictions against us. Naturally when we 
come to thrash out the terms of such a bar- 
gain there will be some tariffs we do not 
want to touch, but there will be others on 
which we can give way. We have specialties 
the other country wants; they have special— 
ties we want. Letting them come in won’t 
hurt either of us. On the contrary, con- 
sumers can then buy them cheaper and in 
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greater abundance and that will mean more 
jobs and better pay for the workers who 
produced them." 


OTHER COUNTRIES had already made 
scores of bargains of this sort. There was 
nothing especially new or original about the 
idea. It just took time and a great depres— 
sion to enable us to see the sense in apply-— 
ing to our business with foreign countries a 
simple rule that traders have always gone 
by in their domestic business. 


CUBA signed the first of the 
tariff bargaining treaties with the United 
States in August 1934. Farmers up in Aroos— 
took County, Maine, had a sample of what 
this treaty could do to alleviate a criti- 
cal situation. A big potato crop had driven 
down prices to 50 cents a barrel. Then 
orders from Cuba began to come in. In l 
day 62 carloads of potatoes were loaded in 
vessels to go to Cuba. More orders were on 
hand to be filled. One of the provisions of 
Cuba’s treaty with us was a 20—percent reduc— 
tion in their tariff against our potatoes. 


FIRST RULE of these tariff conces— 
sions is that they shall not be allowed 
to injure legitimate domestic business on 
either side. Reductions have been made in 
our tariff on imports of Cuban fruits and 
vegetables, but they apply only in those 
months when our domestic supplies are small. 
For instance, Cuban lima beans can be im- 
ported under a duty of 1.4 cents a pound, 
but only from December 1 to May 31; in other 
months they must pay the full rate of 2.8 
cents a pound. The same kind of seasonal 
limit holds for imports of tomatoes, cucum— 
bers, eggplant, okra, peppers, potatoes, 
squash. 


SUGAR, Cuba’s chief export to us 
and her main source of income, has its duty 
lowered to practically 1 cent, from 2.12 
cents. But the total amount of sugar to be 
imported is controlled. Producers in Cuba 
get the benefit of a higher return there and 

[Concluded on Page 27] 











Food fads can 
be expensive 
when you are 
trying to make 
your food money 
go far. Getting 
rid of fads that 
are false,foolish, 
or half true may 
help you plan, 
buy, and prepare 
your food more 
economicaly. 


POOR DIETS 
are poor, says the 
Bureau of Home 
Economics, not be— 
cause of what they 
include but be- 
cause of what they 
lack. 


ACID FRUITS 
and milk, taken 
separately or 
mixed, at the same 
meal should be no 
bugaboo. What if 
the fruits do cur- 
dle the milk? Gastric juices in the process of 
digesting will curdle the milk anyway. The 
combination of fruit and milk makes a better 
curd, more easily digested. 


ROUGHAGE, all that you normally 
need, can be had from eating fresh fruits 
and vegetables without resorting to special 
preparations. Too much roughage irritates 
the sensitive lining of the digestive tract. 
If you have doubts as to how much you need, 
consult your doctor. 


FOOD is not poisoned by being left 
in opened tin cans. It must be properly 
refrigerated just like any other cooked food. 


RAISINS contain iron, good for the 
blood, but weight for weight they contain 
less than does fresh spinach or meat. 


NO ONE FOOD—not even milk, which 
comes nearest to being an all-round food— 
provides all the essentials you need. Each 
food does its best work when others are 
present, not necessarily at the same meal, 
but in the same 24 hours. 


ALUMINUM that may dissolve in 
minute amounts when you are cooking food in 
aluminum vessels won’t hurt you. Tomatoes 
may brighten aluminum, spinach left standing 


acts For Food Faddists 


in aluminum may darken it, but neither food 
is damaged in any way, except aesthetically. 


ICE CREAM and sea food eaten at 
the same meal should not produce uncomfort— 
able results, provided the foods themselves 
are fresh and in good condition. Fish, a 
protein food, combines well with milk and in 
many ways. 


PROTEIN and starches at the same 
meal are not "incompatibles." The diges— 
tive system is equipped to take care of both 
kinds of food material. Why give it a 
harder task by making it concentrate on 
starch at one time and protein at another 
time? Following this fad would mean cutting 
out most vegetables, for they contain both 
starch and protein. 


THE CELERY—and—fish—for—"brain— 
workers" fad still lingers on. Sedentary 
workers, whatever the strain on their cere— 
bral cells, need fewer calories, not special 
foods. Weight for weight, celery and fish 
have fewer calories than some foods, more 
than others. Watch your total calory 
count, not just the amount in each food. 


VEGETARIANS may have  psycho— 
logical reasons for cutting out meat, but 
average healthy individuals need protein, 
and it takes skill to provide this if you 
limit your sources to eggs, cheese, and 
vegetables. If you don’t watch the balance 
you may go too heavily on starches. 


ANTIFAT claims that blacken the 
nutritional reputation of certain foods may 
be grossly misleading. Average individuals 
grow fat or thin according to the total nun— 
ber of calories they eat a day. The one 
rule for reducing is to cut down on the 
calories but include enough of all the food 
essentials. 








Notes on the 


Shortcake Season 


OUTLANDISH LUXURY a few years ago 
at this time of year, strawberries have taken 
a bigger and bigger place on marketing 
lists—on enough of them to spread straw— 
berry plants over 65 thousand new acres in 
the last 12 years. Most of these new acres 
do their yielding before the middle of May. 


318,336,000 QUARTS of strawber-— 
ries went down America’s red lane in 1934. 
That was more by 23 million crates than in 
1922, enough to give an extra pint of straw-— 
berries to everyone in the United States. 


BIGGER PRODUCTION, spread more 
evenly over the months, makes it possible 
for consumers to drop into a city market 
some days in very early spring and carry 
home a box of strawberries for little, if 
any, more than they’d pay for the same box 
in June. 


MORE STRAWBERRY eating made more 
strawberry growers. Their prosperity kept 
up as long as 

more and more 

consumers 





Strawberries, still a treat, 
come earlier and stay 
longer in range of those 
consumers who can afford 
variety in vitamin C. 


became prosperous enough to join the straw- 
berry-eating class. Even as late as 1931, 
hundreds of early strawberry growers enjoyed 
their best year of all. 


THE BLOW of sharply cut consumer 
purchasing power fell on strawberry growers 
in 1932. Their average farm price, which 
had been $4.01 in 1930, dropped to $1.90 a 
crate. The next year was worse. 
age farm price of strawberries in 1953 was 
$1.70 a crate. 


The aver— 


LAST YEAR the agricultural recov— 
ery program, combined with the drought 
shortage in some States, lifted strawberry 
prices a little, along with other food 
prices, bringing the average farm price up 
to $1.94 a crate for those growers whose 
But that 
was not enough to bring the returns up 


strawberries survived the drought. 


within range of living wages to growers. 


INCREASED CONSUMER purchasing 
power can help more than anything else to 
keep strawberry growers in business. But 


Government regulations effectively prevent the 
shipment of berries in boxes of less than full 





























other ways that aim to cut marketing waste 
to a minimum are up for consideration. 


ONE WAY already stands waiting to 
operate in Florida. An AAA marketing agree— 
ment there will steady the flow of berries 
to market when sudden abnormally high pro- 
duction threatens to push prices down. In 
case of these sudden floods of produce, the 
Control Committee will send weekly allot-— 
ments to market in which top-quality Govern— 
ment-—graded strawberries have first place, 
channeling the rest off into use as by- 
products—for canning, preserving, for 
syrups, etc. 


ANY SYSTEM of marketing must 
struggle to make terms with the capricious 
dictator of strawberry fortunes——-weather. 
Frost may delay the season. The berries 
then may ripen just in time to double the 
normal volume of a later and cheaper season, 
throwing the market into chaos. 
weather delayed Florida's usual December 
ripening. 


This year, 


MOST IMPORTANT producer of straw- 
berries is Louisiana, not covered by a 
marketing agreement, but covered by grading 
laws. In the case of competition between 
the two States grading would give equal 
opportunities to the high quality straw- 
berries in both states. 


LOUISIANA BERRIES are sold right 
on the spot, bought at auction in growing 
centers by representatives of all important 
The grading law requires that all 


markets. 





quarts, pints, and half pints. Consumers may feel safe 
in buying strawberries in any of these standard types 


berries sold there must be labeled either 
with definite U. S. Government grades or 
with the description "Ungraded". The result 
is that people who want to sell their straw-— 
berries grade correctly and have them in- 
spected by Federal-State inspectors. So. 
the forces of merchandising work automati- 
cally to send Louisiana's best quality 
berries to market. 


LESS STRAWBERRIES, by 2 million 
crates, will grow this year mostly on 
account of drought destruction to beds in 
the "second early" and "intermediate" 
States, especially Arkansas, normally big 
producer in May, and Missouri, which reaches 
its peak around the first of June. Though 
this year’s acreage is estimated at 6 per-— 
cent less than the average acreage for the 
last 5 years, the gap may be much smaller 
if all the berries grown this year go to 
market. For last year, though the produc— 
tion of 13 million crates was higher than 
the 5-year average, enough berries to fill 
almost a million of the crates never left 
the plants because of market conditions. 
This year growers expect to find a market 
for all their berries because of less pro- 
duction in the drought—hit States. 


WHEN MONEY is short, strawberries 
may be an indulgence, yet consumers who wish 
to indulge and justify themselves may buy 
them secure in the thought of Vitamin C. 
Strawberries rank as an "excellent" source 
of this vitamin which is almost always the 
most expensive vitamin on the budget but 
one that no good consumer dares omit from 
the diet. A 
serving of 
strawberries 
weighing four 
ounces gives 
only a little 
less Vitamin C 
than half a cup 
of orangejuice, 
and easily 
takes care of 
your Vitamin C 
requirement for 
the day. 
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Shortcake Season 


OUTLANDISH LUXURY a few years ago 
at this time of year, strawberries have taken 
a bigger and bigger place on marketing 
lists—on enough of them to spread straw— 
berry plants over 65 thousand new acres in 
the last 12 years. Most of these new acres 
do their yielding before the middle of May. 


318,336,000 QUARTS of strawber- 
ries went down America’s red lane in 1934. 
That was more by 23 million crates than in 
1922, enough to give an extra pint of straw- 
berries to everyone in the United States. 


BIGGER PRODUCTION, spread more 
evenly over the months, makes it possible 
for consumers to drop into a city market 
some days in very early spring and carry 
home a box of strawberries for little, if 
any, more than they’d pay for the same box 
in June. 


MORE STRAWBERRY eating made more 
strawberry growers. 


Their prosperity kept 
up as long as 
more and more 
consumers 





Government regulations effectively prevent the 
shipment of berries in boxes of less than full 


Strawberries, still a treat, 
come earlier and stay 
longer in range of those 
consumers who can afford 
variety in vitamin C. 


became prosperous enough to join the straw— 
berry-eating class. Even as late as 1931, 
hundreds of early strawberry growers enjoyed 
their best year of all. 


THE BLOW of sharply cut consumer 
purchasing power fell on strawberry growers 
in 1932. Their average farm price, which 
had been $4.01 in 1930, dropped to $1.90 a 
crate. The next year was worse. The aver— 
age farm price of strawberries in 1933 was 


$1.70 a crate. 


LAST YEAR the agricultural recov— 
ery program, combined with the drought 
shortage in some States, lifted strawberry 
prices a little, along with other food 
prices, bringing the average farm price up 
to $1.94 a crate for those growers whose 
strawberries survived the drought. But that 
was not enough to bring the returns up 
within range of living wages to growers. 


INCREASED CONSUMER purchasing 
power can help more than anything else to 
keep strawberry growers in business. But 
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other ways that aim to cut marketing waste 
to a minimum are up for consideration. 


ONE WAY already stands waiting to 
operate in Florida. An AAA marketing agree— 
ment there will steady the flow of berries 
to market when sudden abnormally high pro- 
duction threatens to push prices down. In 
case of these sudden floods of produce, the 
Control Committee will send weekly allot-— 
ments to market in which top-quality Govern- 
ment-graded strawberries have first place, 
channeling the rest off into use as by- 
products—for canning, preserving, for 
syrups, etc. 


ANY SYSTEM of marketing must 
struggle to make terms with the capricious 
dictator of strawberry fortunes—weather. 
Frost may delay the season. The berries 
then may ripen just in time to double the 
normal volume of a later and cheaper season, 
throwing the market into chaos. This year, 
weather delayed Florida's usual December 
ripening. 


MOST IMPORTANT producer of straw-— 
berries is Louisiana, not covered by a 
marketing agreement, but covered by grading 
laws. In the case of competition between 
the two States grading would give equal 
opportunities to the high quality straw- 
berries in both states. 


LOUISIANA BERRIES are sold right 
on the spot, bought at auction in growing 
centers by representatives of all important 
markets. The grading law requires that all 





berries sold there must be labeled either 
with definite U. S. Government grades or 
with the description "Ungraded". The result 
is that people who want to sell their straw- 
berries grade correctly and have them in- 
spected by Federal-State inspectors. So: 
the forces of merchandising work automati- 
cally to send Louisiana's best quality 
berries to market. 


LESS STRAWBERRIES, by 2 million 
crates, will grow this year mostly on 
account of drought destruction to beds in 
the "second early" and "intermediate" 
States, especially Arkansas, normally big 
producer in May, and Missouri, which reaches 
its peak around the first of June. Though 
this year’s acreage is estimated at 6 per- 
cent less than the average acreage for the 
last 5 years, the gap may be much smaller 
if all the berries grown this year go to 
market. For last year, though the produc— 
tion of 135 million crates was higher than 
the 5-year average, enough berries to fill 
almost a million of the crates never left 
the plants because of market conditions. 
This year growers expect to find a market 
for all their berries because of less pro- 
duction in the drought—hit States. 


WHEN MONEY is short, strawberries 
may be an indulgence, yet consumers who wish 
to indulge and justify themselves may buy 
them secure in the thought of Vitamin C. 
Strawberries rank as an "excellent" source 
of this vitamin which is almost always the 
most expensive vitamin on the budget but 
one that no good consumer dares omit from 
the diet. A 
Serving of 
strawberries 
weighing four 
ounces gives 
only a little 
less Vitamin C 
than half a cup 
of orangejuice, 
and easily 
takes care of 
your Vitamin C 
requirement for 


quarts, pints, and half pints. Consumers may feel safe healed 
in buying strawberries in any of these standard types _9- 










Banking earth is the old-time 
method of blanching celery. 
A newer method is protecting, 
the stalks with paper or boards. 


% Its Food Value 


ls its Flavor Value 


Pointers on picking your money’ worth in Celery 


PACK UP your troubles about vita-— some market gardens, but usually for local 
mins, proteins, and carbohydrates when you consumption and to be used in making soups 
go to shop for celery. Here's a gay vege— and stews. Still further back, it was used 
table that makes no claim to possessing in its wild form for medicinal purposes. 
special stores of any of these solemn—- These enterprising farmers in Michigan began 
sounding food values. It ranks as a fair offering celery to passengers on trains 
source of Vitamins B and C, but an unin-— passing through their village. So conta- 
portant source of other vitamins. It is gious was its charm, that celery growing 
only a 3-percent carbohydrate vegetable— became an important pursuit of Michigan 
like asparagus, cabbage, spinach, tomatoes—— farmers and later of farmers in other 
but nature—made for reducing diets. States. Last year more than 8} million 
Chiefly, celery bids for your favor by its crates were sent to market, and growers 
flavor, good in itself, and good as a sea- received from their sale close to 
soner. To many consumers, that is bid $10,500,000. 
enough. 

ROUNDING the calendar with celery 

HOLLAND—AMERICAN gardeners in starts with Northern California's shipments 
Michigan started celery on its commercial in October which reach their peak in Decem— 
career just 60 years ago. Before that it ber. Southern California shipments’ get 
had been grown in many home gardens and in under way next month, with their peak in 
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March. 
December, with heaviest shipments in April. 
Michigan takes up the procession in summer 
months when supplies from these States are 


Florida celery starts to market in 


lowest. Finally, New York steps up as the 
major supplier with its heaviest shipments 
from August to December. These four States 
grew four-fifths of all celery produced in 
1934. A dozen other States made up the rest. 


TOP QUALITY—according to volun- 
tary grades established by the Department of 
Agriculture for use by the trade—is "U. S. 
Fancy." Next comes "U. S. No. 1." Third 
grade is "U. S. No. 2." Account is taken 
in each grade of all the important points 
you watch for in good celery—whiteness, 
cleanliness, freshness, absence of plant 
disease or blemish, length, and so on. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture will send you 
description of these grade classifications. 
No grower or shipper has to grade his prod— 
uct by these standards, but an increasing 
number of them do. Grade labels appear on 
crates which consumers may never see. Your 
check on grade is to ask your grocer what 
he handles. 


CONSUMER prices are naturally 
highest when supplies are lowest, usually in 
the early summer months. How high or low 
they go during the year cannot be said 
authoritatively since reporting of retail 
prices was started only a year ago. Last 
year's record shows a swing from a low of 8 
cents a bunch in October to a high of 13 
cents in July. That rise and dip cannot be 
called typical until prices in more years 
have been studied. 


GROWERS have their troubles with 
rising and falling prices, too. Their peak 
price usually comes in May, their bottom 
price in November. With supplies coming 
from such widely separated places as Flor- 
ida, California, and Michigan and with 
seasons overlapping, it is difficult for 
growers in one area to arrange shipments so 
they do not sometimes flood the market when 
growers from another area are shipping. 
That kind of confusion hurts prices both 
receive. 


SEASONAL price changes are not the 
only problem harassing growers of this con- 
sumer-prized vegetable. They have also the 
problem of adjusting production as a whole 
to what consumers can buy from then. 


BACK in 1922 celery growers raised 
a little over half as much as they raised 
last year, but they got nearly as much in— 
come from that smaller quantity. Good re— 
turns encouraged growers to increase their 
production. 1931 was their big year with 
sales close to $17,000,000. Then consumers' 
pocketbooks flattened out. It was harder to 
sell a vegetable like this so the farm price 
took a tailspin from $1.84 a crate in 1931 
to $1.17 in 1932. Not until the following 
year did growers plant fewer acres. Even 
so, their returns in 1933 shrank to 
$10,682,000 with shrinking consumer pur- 
chasing power. 


FLORIDA celery growers decided— 
just about a year ago—to join in control- 
ling their marketing to see whether they could 
get a better return for their wares. Celery 
is one of the most important truck crops in 
that State. In the last 4 or 5 years it has 
made up from 13 to 22 percent of the value 
of all the truck crops grown for market. 
These growers had been having a particularly 
hard time. The 75—-cent-a-—crate price they 
received in 1932-33 was the lowest ever 
reached, and less than half the price 2 years 
before. This low price caused growers to 
destroy 750 acres of celery because it did 
not pay to gather, crate, and ship it to 
market. 


INSTEAD of trying to lift prices 
to a fair level by destroying part of their 
crop, in 1934 Florida’s celery growers and 
shippers signed a marketing agreement with 
Under this 
agreement, they set up a control committee. 
This committee decides the amount it is 
advisable to ship to market from week to 
week. It finds out how much celery each 
shipper is prepared to market. 


the Secretary of Agriculture. 


If consumers 
are buying celery in good amounts and there 
is not too much on the market, this commit- 
tee tells the shippers to go ahead and ship 
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their full supplies. If there are prospects 
of so much celery as to swamp the market 
with more than consumers are likely to buy, 
pushing prices down too low to give growers 
a fair return, then the committee tells the 
shippers what percentage of this week’s 
available supplies to hold back. This is 
called the "periodic proration" method of 
controlling farm marketing under AAA agree- 
ments. 


WHAT HAPPENED to the income of 
Florida’s celery growers in 1934 is told in 
a big round number. In 1933 they earned 
$1,940,000. In 1934 they earned $2,995,000. 


Pushing Back the 
Hunger Line 


WE PUBLISHED a 4—page article in 
the February 25 issue of the CONSUMERS’ 
GUIDE, recounting the geatest effort this 
country has ever made to see that those least 
able to buy shall have food. In it we de- 
scribed the tremendous operations of the 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, the 
thousands of little canneries set up to turn 
what would otherwise be waste into usable 
stores, the distribution of these food sup= 
plies among the millions of families unable 
to find work and dependent on public aid for 
their means of subsistence. 


ONE SENTENCE used in the caption 
was, unfortunately, so worded that, when 
read by itself apart from the rest of the 
article, it conveyed a misrepresentation, 
not only of known facts but also of the 
nature of the article itself. This sentence 
the New York Sun alone among our readers has 
chosen to extract and exhibit as evidence of 
a censorious attitude toward the achieve— 
ments of the Government in reducing unem— 
ployment and relieving destitution. 


THE ONE SENTENCE said: "Never 
before in this country have so many people 
been unable to buy food and the simple neces— 
sities of life as in the past 2 years." 
Then we added: "At one time or another in 
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these years, from 2 to 4 million families 
have been dependent on public relief just to 
keep alive." 


NOBODY KNOWS just how many people 
before March 1933 were unable to buy these 
bare necessities because no concerted effort 
had been made by the Federal Government up 
to that time to provide jobs and relief for 
victims of the depression. 


EVERYONE KNOWS that unemployment 
and want were no creation of 1933. Before 
the present Administration came into office, 
industry had already withdrawn from produc— 
tion thousands of acres of factories and 
plowed millions of workers out into the 
streets. These millions of distressed people 
became the heritage of the present Adminis— 
tration. 

IN THIS SITUATION two courses were 
open to the Government. The first course, 
which had been pursued prior to March 4, 
1933, would have been to deny Federal re- 
sponsibility. The second course required a 
major social effort led by the Government, 
to provide jobs and furnish relief. This is 
the course the Government has been taking 
for the past 2 years. 


FACTORY EMPLOYMENT both in 1933 
and 1934 was greater than in 1932. Despite 
this increase, multitudes of people have in 
the past 2 years continued to be dependent 
on public relief for their survival. Oth- 
ers, unemployed long before 1935 but able to 
eke out for a time an existence on savings 
or by the help of family or friends, have 
found their resources exhausted and been 
forced to join and swell the relief ranks. 


THE FACT that jobs have not yet 
been found for everyone, that millions of 
families have been compelled to continue to 
look to public aid, is a measure not only of 
the severity of the depression hatched in 
previous years but of a new sense of social 
responsibility on the part of the Govern- 


ment. 
THIS WAS the meaning of our story. 


The CONSUMERS’ GUIDE frequently has reported 
developments in the Government’s efforts to 
see that no one shall starve. It regrets 
that the New York SUN—or anyone else— 
could have been misled by a single sentence. 







































































Camp Fire Girls from a dozen different cities, conferring in Washington 


on plans for the 23d birthday of their organization, visited the laboratories 
of the Bureau of Home Economics where they baked a birthday cake to 
present to the Secretary of Agriculture. 


MORE GOOD news for orange and 
grapefruit enthusiasts. March 1’s forecast 
of production for 1934-35 predicts the crop 
of these two fruits will be greater than any 
previous crop. Experts expect 76,089,000 
boxes will be produced. Biggest crop yet 
was the 74,204,000 boxes produced in 
1930-31. A larger proportion of this year’s 
crop of oranges will be from California. 
Bad weather cut Florida’s supply about 20 
percent; favorable weather increased Cali- 
fornia’s crop close to 50 percent. Con- 
sumers seem to be stepping up their pur- 
chases of both fruits; shipments to market 
have been much heavier during recent weeks 
than for the same weeks in 1934. 


AAA 


CONTRACTS for supplying ‘760,050 
pounds of dry skim milk for needy unemployed 
have been awarded by the Federal Surplus 





rom WASHINGTON 


Relief Corporation. Inspectors of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics will 
examine the powdered milk which will 
be distributed in l-—pound paper bags 
to relief families through local emer— 
gency relief agencies. 


AAA 


FAMILIES receiving relief in 
January 1935 totaled 4,603,000, the 
FERA reports. This represents 20,500,— 
000 individuals who were dependent in 
whole or in part on public aid for 
their support. This includes families 
receiving loans for rural rehabilita— 
tion and 300,000 drought relief fami- 
lies whose need for aid is not due to 
unemployment. 


AAA 


FROM APPLES to yams, fruit and 
vegetable buying habits have been studied 
by hundreds of researchers. Two bibliog— 
raphies summarizing all the statistical in- 
formation available on consumption, prices, 
exports, etc., have been published by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics :of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Copies can 
be obtained free by students in this field. 


AAA 


TOBACCO growers are finding it 
pays to grade. Sales of several million 
pounds of tobacco were studied by the Bu— 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Officially 
graded tobacco on two markets was 2 cents a 
pound higher than the same grade sold with-— 
out knowledge of the grade. Ona third mar-— 
ket it was 1 cent higher. When the tobacco 
is marked with a grade it calls buyers 
attention to a desirable quality which might 
otherwise be overlooked. It helps growers 
in comparing prices and rejecting low sales. 
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YOUR FOOD BILL 


CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 





Kind of food 


Feb. 27 Feb. 12 Feb. 26 Change 





1934 1935 1935 in year 
A GOOD DEAL of dis- 
cussion has been going on dur- Dairy products ¢ ¢ ¢ 4 
ing the past month or so about Milk, qt... 11.2 11.8 11.9 +6.2 
the increased cost of foods. Cheese, lb__............. 23.9 26.2 26.4 +10.5 
Some of the facts about this Sutter, 36... 30.9 42.5 41.4 +34.0 
rise in food costs were dis-— Beef 
cussed in the last issue of the Round steak, lb__... 24.9 32.9 33.8 +35 .7 
GUIDE but it is worth repeating Rib roast, lb__._...... 20.5 21. 28.3 +38 .0 
here two important points to Chuck roast, 1lb____.. 15.0 20.6 2136 +44.0 
bear in mind when you are con- Pork 
Sidering these higher costs: Chops, 1b... 23.9 29.7 30.8 +28.9 
(1) The rise in food prices OS FAR | ae 10.1 18.0 18.3 +81.2 
has been from a very low level. Who. smo. ham, lb. 17.8 25.0 25.4 +42.7 
If present prices are compared Lamb 
with prewar levels the increase Leg of lamb, 1lb__.... 24.7 28.0 21.9 +13.0 
in food prices has been less Breast lamb, lb____.. 10.5 13.1 13.4 +27 .6 
than the rise in prices of most Square chuck, lb... 17.8 21.6 21.5 +20.8 
other commodities bought by con- Poultry and eggs 
sumers. (2) Some advances in Hens, 1b__..__....... 25.5 27.5 27.5 +17.0 
food prices were necessary if Is I icnceccrsiicin 25.8 38.5 35.0 +35.7 
farmers were to get a more Bread 
adequate purchasing power so White, 1b... 7.9 8.5 8.5 +5.1 
they, as consumers, might help Rye, 1b..........-........- 8.5 8.7 8.9 +4.7 
to raise city workers' pur- Whole wheat, lb___. 8.6 9.0 9.0 +4.7 
(continued) 


chasing power. 





THE Agricultural Ad-— 

justment Administration is interested pri- 
marily in raising farm prices and farmers' 
incomes. Such an increase in farm prices 
and incomes necessarily means increased 
prices to consumers except insofar as it is 
offset by economies in the processing and 
distribution of foods. 


CONSUMERS are as naturally con- 
cerned that any rise in food prices at the 
present time should benefit farmers who 
produce the food and workers who process 
and distribute it. 


FARMERS HAVE benefited very sub-— 
stantially from the increases in prices of 
farm products during the past 3 months. 
From December 15 to February 15 the index 
number of prices received by farmers in- 
creased from 101 percent of prewar to 1ll 
percent, a rise of about 10 percent in prices 


So 


at the farm. During the same period there 
was a slight advance in prices paid by 
farmers. Cost of these items rose from 126 
percent of prewar in December to 127 percent 
in February, or a rise of somewhat less than 
1 percent as compared with the 10 percent rise 
in prices received by farmers. This raised 
the purchasing power of farm products from 80 
percent of prewar in December to 87 percent 
in February. If benefit payments to farmers 
which are paid out of pocessing taxes are 
included, farm prices are considerably 
closer to parity. 


EVEN WITH the recent increases in 
the prices at the farm, however, only a few 
farm products are selling at prewar parity 
prices. These include three feed crops, 
corn, oats and barley, and also cottonseed 
which is now selling at 46 percent above 
the prewar parity level. 
at 93 percent of parity. 


Hay prices stand 
Prices of beef 

















CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 


YOUR FOOD BILL 





Feb. 27 Feb. 12 Feb. 26 


Kind of food 























1934 1935 1935 
Cereal products ¢ ¢ ¢ 
PROUT S WB bac secccecsncs= 4.8 5.0 5.0 
Macaroni, 1b............ 15.6 LST 16. 
Wheat cereal__.__....... 24.3 24.3 24.3 
(28-o0z. pkg.) 
Vegetables — canned 
Gorm, #2 Can............ bh 12.8 12-8 
Peas, #2 cCan............ 16.5 LS iT .S 
Tomatoes, #2, #24 
eee 10.5 10.4 10.4 
Vegetables — fresh 
Potatoes, Lb............ 2.9 1.8 be 
Onions, 1b................ 4.7 4.3 6 
Cabbage, lb... 5.9 4.2 5.0 
Vegetables — fresh 
Lettuce, head__..__.... 8.3 8.8 Sait 
Spinach, 2b.............. Ved 11.6 10.7 
Carrots, bunch........ 5.8 6.8 6.7 
Fruit — canned 
Peaches, #24 can... 17.8 19.6 19.6 
Pears, #23 can_..._... 20.8 nO.L 25.1 
Pineapple, #23 can 21.6 Aend 22.5 
Fruit -— fresh 
Roples,. ib................ 6.2 6.0 5.9 
Bananas, doz; lb... 23.6 eee 23.0 


Oranges, doz............ 3 gee 30.2 29.1 





cattle have risen to 90 percent of parity, 
from 59 percent in December. Prices of all 
meat animals increased during the first 2 
months of the year and there have also been 
sharp advances during the same period in the 
price of truck crops as a result of frosts 
in the Southern States. More recently these 
advances in price appear to have come to a 
halt. 

RECENT STUDIES by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics show in more detail 
the relationship between prices at the farm 
and prices in city retail stores of 10 of 
the more important foods. In February 1933 
a month's supply of these foods cost a 
typical American family $15.42. Two years 
later, in February 1935, the same amounts of 
the same foods cost $21.41. This is an in- 
crease of $5.99, or about 39 percent. 


FOR THE PRODUCTS used in making 
these foods, farmers received $5 in February 


Change (continued) 


in year 
mee 1933 and $9.77 in February 1935 


% (in addition to benefit payments 


+4.2 going to farmers cooperating in 
+0.6 the wheat and hog programs). 
0.0 This is an increase of $4.77, or 
95 percent. In other words, an 
413.3 advance of 39 percent in consumer 
46.1 prices made possible an advance 
of 95 percent in farm prices on 

-1.0 these 10 foods. 
~41.4 BETWEEN the prices 
+19.1 paid by consumers and the prices 
15. received by farmers come the 
charges for processing and dis— 
bite tributing the foods. In Febru- 
—* ary 1933 these costs amounted to 
eaaties $10.42 and in February 1935, 
410.1 $11.64, an increase of $1.22 or 
+11.1 _ just under 12 percent. Part of 
44.2 this $1.22, however, is 83 cents 
for processing taxes which re—- 
-4.8 turn to wheat and hog farmers 
—2.5 in the form of benefit payments. 
+7.4 The net increase in processing 


and distributing costs, then, was 

only 39 cents, or about 4 per- 
cent over February 1933 costs. Probably a 
good part of this 4 percent can be ex— 
plained by higher wage costs and higher 
costs of certain materials used in preparing 
and marketing these 10 foods. 


FARMERS' share in the dollars 
consumers spent for the 10 foods increased 
along with their increase in actual returns. 
Out of every dollar consumers paid for these 
foods in February 1933, farmers received 
32.4 cents. Two years later their share 
was 45.6 cents without counting in benefit 
payments. Processors' and distributors 
share, conversely, shrank from 67.6 cents 
to 54.4 cents without counting out the 
amount paid in the latter period in process— 
ing taxes. Farmers' gain as far as these 10 
foods are concerned was not only an absolute 
but a relative gain in the 2 years. 

[Complete on this Page] 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 


USUALLY prices of both milk and butter go 


down during this time of the year. 
Butter prices are ordinarily highest in 
December. This year there was a sub— 
stantial increase from December to Feb-— 
ruary but the movement in butter prices 
in the latter part of February was more 
nearly in line with the usual seasonal 
change. Milk prices are now 6.2 per- 
cent above the levels of last year while 
the price of butter averages 34 percent 
above that of a year ago. 


DURING the 2 weeks from February 12 to 


February 26 prices of milk and cheese 
both advanced while butter prices 
dropped. The rise in milk was 0.1 cent 
a quart while cheese went up 0.2 cent a 
pound and butter fell 1.1 cents a pound. 


THE DROP in butter prices during these 2 


weeks amounted to 2.6 percent and since 
butter is one of the most important 
dairy products this caused a drop of 
0.4 percent in the index of retail 
prices of dairy products. 


WHOLESALE butter prices reached a peak 


early in February and from then until 
the first week in March declined about 
7 cents a pound. This reduced the mar— 
gin between prices in this country and 
prices in foreign countries which in 
turn is likely to reduce imports of 
butter. Imports were fairly large in 
January and February. 


PRODUCTION of butter is low and will prob-— 


ably continue at low levels until grass 
is available in the spring. Butter 
stocks are also low. Although prices 
during the next few months may come 
down somewhat as they usually do at this 
season of the year, no great drop ap-— 
pears to be in prospect. 
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United States... 


Markets 





North Atlantic: 


New York.................. 
Philadelphia..._.___.. 
Pittepurgh_____..._... 
Portland, Maine... 
Providence.___.......... 
Rochester______.......... 
Scranton.................. 
South Atlantic: 
Avian. 
Baltinore___.__......... 
Charleston, S. C.. 
Jacksonville_______.. 
Od () | ee 
Richmond..._..........._.. 
savannah. ................. 
Washington, D. C.. 
North Central: 
60S oes 
Cincinnati... 
Cleveland__._........_.. 
Dolumpus 
DeCrORT ic. 
Indianapolis.....___.. 
Kansas City-......... 
Milwaukee..._......._._.. 


Springfield, I11.. 
South Central: 


LS) Ohare 
Los Angeles............ 
Portland, Oreg_..... 
Salt Lake City____.. 
San Francisco... 


TO iciiseionsienes ‘ 
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Average Retail Prices, February 26, 1935 (cents) 























, Whole 
Markets waite Rye wheat 
(1b.)  (1b.-)(1B.) 
United States____._._____. a ae 3.9 9.0 
North Atlantic: 
Boston 8.3 9.2 8.8 
Bridgeport.........-...... 8.7 Sak oC 
ik ¢: | | 8.5 8.5 9.4 
Fert River... 8.0 8.4 9.0 BREAD 
Newark, «8S «8896 «ONLY CHANGE. in average bread prices from 
New Haven... 8.7 9.1 9.3 February 12 to February 26 was a rise of 
—ek 9.0 9.0 9.7 0.2 cent a pound for rye bread. White 
Philadelphia... 8.8 9.9 10.7 bread continues to sell for an average 
Pittsburgh... 8.4 8.8 8.9 of 8.3 cents and whole wheat bread for 
Portland, Maine... 9.1 9.5 9.6 an average of 9 cents a pound. Present 
Providence... 8.4 8.8 9.4 bread prices are about 5 percent above 
Rochester.................--- 8.1 8.2 8.9 those of last year. 
pOranwon 2-22.25. 9.3 9.6 9.7 ; ; 
South Atlantic: THERE HAS been very little change in 
Misste _.............. 8.9 9.4 8.9 either the prices of bread or the cost 
Baltimore... 8.8 9.2 9.5 of bread ingredients for several months 
Charleston, S. C.... 9.3 9.5 10.8 and there is no reason to expect any 
Jacksonville... 9.7 9.9 10.0 great change in bread prices, at least 
Norfolk 8.5 8.7 9.0 until such time as the 1935 supplies of 
Richmond................._. 8.5 8.7 9.1 wheat are more accurately known and 
Savannah... 9.5 9.7 10.4 until changes in the supply situation 
Washington, D. C_.... 8.3 8.8 8.9 may affect prices of wheat and flour. 
North Central: 
en aan 7.3 7.8 8.9 A FEW CONSUMERS have asked us from time 
Cincinnati... 7.8 9.3 9.6 to time whether or not the bread price 
Cleveland... 7.8 8.3 8.6 quotations included prices of bread sold 
Columbus... ee 8.2 9.1 9.3 in chain stores. The answer is "yes." 
Detroit......... 7.2 76 7.6 The Bureau of Labor Statistics gets 
Indianapolis... 7.4 7.7 8.9 prices from chain-store bakeries and 
Kansas City................ 7.8 8.8 9.1 from independent bakeries and averages 
Milwaukee... 6.7 6.7 7.6 them in such a way as to get a fair 
Minneapolis... 8.3 8.9 9.3 average price for the country as a 
Omaha. ia - ieee 9.2 8.8 whole. In comparing prices of bread as 
Wars ea 8.0 9.0 8.9 well as other commodities, consumers 
Gr. finite 8.2 9.1 9.5 should remember that there is a good 
Gt. Page. 8.4 9.0 9.5 deal of difference in the quality of the 
Springfield, I1ll..... 8.8 9.6 9.5 different kinds of bread and that varia— 


South Central: tions in the kind of ingredients used in 








Birmingham... 9.7 9.5 9.7 making bread are necessarily reflected 
iin 7.8 8.0 7.8 in some differences in bread prices. In 
Houston... 8.6 8.6 8.6 addition, of course, there should be 
Little Rock....._. 9.9 9.6 9.9 some difference between the price of 
Louisville... 7.4 8.0 8.6 sliced and wrapped bread and the price 
Memphis... 8.6 9.1 9.3 of the same quality of bread which is 
Habide... 9.4 10.0 10.0 sold unwrapped and unsliced. 

New Orleans... 8.3 ST 9.7 

Western: 

Butte... 9.5 9.7 9.6 
Denver 7.6 9.2 T:3 
Los Angeles.__............. TS 9.4 7.9 
Portland, Oreg.......... 9.1 10.0 9.2 
Salt Lake City... Tse n° Fea T:2 
San Francisco............ 9.3 9.0 8.9 
SS ee 9.0 9.9 9.0 
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CEREAL PRODUCTS 


FLOUR, macaroni, or wheat cereal did not 


change in price during the 2 weeks end— 
ing February 26. Flour is now selling 
for an average of 4.2 percent above that 
of a year ago, while macaroni costs 0.6 
percent more and wheat cereal is selling 
for the same average price as a year 
ago. 


FROM NOW ON the price of wheat will depend 


more and more on what is known about crop 
conditions for the current year. Recent 
trade estimates of the winter wheat crop 
are somewhat better than a year ago. 
However, moisture is still badly needed 
in western Kansas, Nebraska, and Okla— 
homa. 


THE UNITED STATES average farm price of 


wheat on February 15, 1935, was 87.9 
cents compared with 89.3 cents in Janu- 
ary 1935 and 72 cents in February 1934. 
There was some decline in wheat prices 
in the principal wholesale markets of 
this country. At Liverpool prices de- 
clined fairly steadily during February 
and March. 


ESTIMATES of the acreage of winter wheat 


in 16 countries for which reports are 
available indicate an increase of 2.3 
percent over last year. The Russian 
acreage of winter wheat was reported to 
be increased by 6.5 percent. The condi- 
tion of winter wheat and rye on the whole 
appears to be generally favorable al- 
though soil moisture is deficient in 
parts of North Africa and Russia. 
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Average Retail Prices, February 26, 1935 (cents) 












































_— sss secon 
roni cerea 
Markets (28-02. 
(1b.) (1b.) pkg.) 
United States____.... 5.0 18.7 24.3 
North Atlantic: 
Le 4.8 15.1 23.5 
Bridgeport.__.______._.. 5.6 16.5 25.0 
Bartalo............... 5.0 16.6 24.7 
Fail River... 5.2 16.0 21.9 
Manchester................. 52 16.6 25.4 
| ees 5.2 15.9 2o.4 
New Haven._____..........._- 5.2 15.6 Sf 
New York... 5.4 16.7 24.0 
Philadelphia........_... 5.0 16.4 Zea 
Pittsburgh... 4.8 16.0 23.3 
Portland, Maine... 4.9 17 <3 24.3 
Providence...._............ 5.1 14.6 22.2 
Rochester.._............... S.2 16.3 235.5 
soranton..............._..... 5.0 17.6 24.9 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta 5.4 i 33 26.1 
Baltimore... 4.9 15.6 24.0 
Charleston, S. C..... 5.6 16.9 25.0 
Jacksonville... 5.5 16.4 25.6 
Norfolk ce 15.8 25.0 
Richeond... 5.3 14.7 23.8 
Savannah 5.4 16.1 25.2 
Washington, D. C_.... 5.3 15.9 235.6 
North Central: 
Chicago 2 5.2 14.0 24.7 
Cincinnati... 4.8 16.1 22.6 
Cleveland._............_... 5.0 17.0 24.3 
Columbus ____.._.._._... 4.5 19.7 a1.7. 
Detroit. 4.7 14.6 23.3 
Indianapolis.......___.. 4.5 15.4 20.1 
Kansas City............... a7 15.2 24.7 
Milwaukee____._._...______. 4.7 14.4 24.7 
Minneapolis... 5.0 14.5 23.6 
Omaha 4.5 19.1 24.7 
Peoria 5.2 16.6 25.2 
st. Gouis.................. 4.9 6.7 25.0 
St. Paul 4.9 14.3 235.6 
Springfield, I11_.. 6.4: 16.2 24.9 
South Central: 
Birmingham_.__.......... 5.2 13.0 25.2 
Dallas ; 2 16.7 26.3 
er 5.0 13.1 22.8 
Littic Rock... 4.8 15.4 ae | 
Louisville... 5.1 14.5 24.5 
Memphis 5.7 14.6 25.6 
Mobile 5.3 16.8 25.0 
New Orleans.__............ 6.2 10,2 23.6 
Western: 
Butte 5.2 16.5 25.9 
Denver 4.1 ay 2 235.5 
Los Angeles...._.......... 4.7 18.1 23.8 
Portland, Oreg_....... 4.4 15.8 25.35 
Salt Lake City_........ 4.0 17.6 25.6 
San Francisco._......... 5.4 16.6 24.2 
peace. 4.5 17.4 25.4 























Average Retail Prices, February 26, 1935 (cents) 





Round Rib Chuck 
Markets steak roast roast 
(1b.) — (1b.) (1b.) _ 
United States.................. 33.8 28.3 21.6 
North Atlantic: 
Boston 44.7 33.3 28.2 
Bridgeport:........... 40.5 i SY G 25.35 
jhee\ ——————e aaS 30.6 27.6 21.4 
Fall River... 40.6 27.8 24.1 
Manchester..._............ 42.1 48.0 25.6 
Ne Were qo 40.2 KIS 26.1 
New Haven..__...........-.. 44.9 34.2 26.9 
Now York.................... 38.0 33.4 24.4 
Philadelphia... 38.2 34.9 24.7 
Pittsburgn............__ 30:1 30.6 25.1 
Portland, Maine... 41.4 30.2 22.0 
Providence................ 43.8 35.7 21:35 
Rochester.___............. 32.5 26.2 ANY 
SOran tons... 34.0 29.5 25.4 
South Atlantic: 
Cat |: er 34.3 26.9 20.4 
Bad tamore:............:.... 32.2 26.8 19.8 
Charleston, S. C.... 30.5 20.8 19.4 
Jacksonville.___....._. 30.2 2.0 19.5 
Norfovk soo 3 oo. S22 28.8 19.4 
Richmond:.................. 35.1 29.4 20.8 
DAvVaNnnen.—............:. 28.5 26.9 18.0 
Washington, D. C... 36.9 30.2 235.5 
North Central: 
CHICA CO nin 32.2 31.8 24.2 
Cincinnati... 34.5 30.2 21.5 
Cleveland._................ 31.9 28.5 25.1 
Columbus............. 35.9 28.4 22.3 
ec) |, a ae 33.6 oL.6 24.0 
Indianapolis... 34.4 26.3 2h. 
Kansas City............ 30.9 27.0 19.6 
Milwaukee__............... 29.2 25.9 21.0 
Minneapolis............. 28.9 25.2 20:2 
Omaha 31.8 rf Ako 
iv) ft 31.4 Done 19.6 
St. Levis... 35.7 3 go rs 
>) ae | 7) 23 25.7 25.0 
Springfield, Ill... 31.8 oe 20.4 
South Central: 
Birmingham................ 33.5 27.3 19.7 
0-1 LIK Ve 33.8 28.6 19.0 
Houston... .......... 34.5 29.5 L725 
Little: Rook:............. 30.8 24.9 18.2 
Louisville............... 33.4 24.3 20.7 
MOMDNG6..g- 34.7 28.2 18.9 
oct ka as 29.8 21.5 i7.8 
New Orleans.............. 30.9 28.0 18.2 
Western: 
Butte 25.4 20.9 16.9 
| 29.5 22.3 hy car g 
Los Angeles.............. 2 A 28.6 20.5 
Portland, Oreg........ 24.0 21.4 16.5 
Salt Lake City... 30.7 24.4 20.1 
San Francisco.......... 32.6 30.1 20:.2 
SOACT UO inn ce OS 26.4 20.7 


BEEF PRICES continued upward 


RELATIVELY high cattle prices 








BEEF 


in Febru- 
ary. From February 12 to February 26 
the average price of round steak went 
up to 0.9 cent a pound; rib roast, up l 
cent; chuck roast, 1 cent. Retail beef 
prices appear to be rising more rapidly 
than prices of other meats. Comparing 
present prices with those of a year ago 
there has been an advance of 35 to 45 
percent in prices of different cuts of 
beef. 


CATTLE PRICES in wholesale markets have 


continued to go up without interruption 
during February, continuing the advance 
which was begun in December. Reports 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
indicate that the rise in the prices of 
beef cattle during this 3-month period 
was the largest ever recorded. During 
December and the first half of January 
the rise was mostly in the better grades 
of slaughter cattle. Since the middle 
of January there has been a sharp in- 
crease in all kinds and all grades. The 
weekly price of all beef steers at Chi- 
cago for the first week of December was 
$7.14, by the last week of February it 
had gone to $10.57. 


SUPPLIES of beef cattle continued fairly 


large during most of January but dropped 
off rather sharply in February. Re- 
ceipts at seven leading markets in Feb— 
ruary were 490,000 head. This is 17 
percent smaller than in February 1934 
and 9 percent smaller than the 5-year 
February average. 


in this 
country have resulted in some importa— 
tions of slaughter cattle from Canada 
since the first of the year. Eastern 
consuming markets have been receiving 
some Canadian-dressed beef. Per capita 
supplies of these meats in February were 
estimated to be the smallest of any 
February on record and perhaps any 
month on record. 


YOUR LAST ISSUE of the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE 


explained the effect of the drought on 
beef prices. 


es ee 





PORK 


RECENT ADVANCES in pork prices have been 


somewhat more moderate than the advance 
in beef prices. Pork chops increased 
during the 2 weeks ending February 26, 
1.1 cents a pound, while smoked ham 
prices went up 0.4 cent, and lard prices 
0.3 cent. Comparing these prices with 
those of a year ago, pork chop prices 
were about 29 percent higher; whole 
smoked ham prices, 43 percent; lard 
prices, 81 percent. 


HOG PRICES during the first week in March 


were the highest since October 1930 and 
if the processing tax is added to the 
market price, the cost of hogs to pack— 
ers is now the highest since August 
1929. Current prices are approximately 
double those of a year ago. The reduc— 
tion in slaughter supplies has amounted 
to between 30 and 40 percent. 


ORDINARILY THERE is a seasonal increase in 


hog slaughter during April and May. The 
increase this year may be less than 
average. There may be some decline in 
hog prices in April and May of this year 
but present indications are that such a 
decline will probably be of short dura- 
tion. 


HOG SLAUGHTER under Federal inspection in 


February totaled about 2,400,000 head. 
This is 21 percent smaller than in Janu- 
ary and 31 percent smaller than in Feb- 
ruary of last year and is the smallest 
inspected slaughter for February since 
1910. Total inspected slaughter during 
the first 5 months of the current mar- 
keting year which began last October 
have been 18 percent less than during 
the same months a year ago. The drop in 
slaughter has been particularly marked 
during the last 2 weeks when it ranged 
from 40 to 45 percent below the cor— 
responding weeks of last year. 
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Average Retail Prices, February 26, 1935 (cents) 

















Who. 
Markets Chops Lard smo. 
ham 
(lb.) (3%6.)  (2b.) 
United States... 30.8 18.3 25.4 
North Atlantic: 
Boston... . BO.2 18.0 21.8 
Bridgeport.__.____.__..._..__- 30.7 i743 25.7 
RN 32.2 17.0 24.0 
Fall River.................... 30.6 16.6 25.2 
Manchester..._..........-..-- 28.1 18.1 at MS 
ANN oa 18.2 25.6 
New Haven.__......-...-.---...- 30.8 18.3 29.8 
New York._............ nee ee 31.9 18.2 25.8 
Philadelphia._.............. 32.8 18.5 24.5 
Pitteburgh._............_... a ly Ba 25.1 
Portland, Maine........... 29.3 bl 27.5 
Providence..._..:........... Jeu LT 4. 25.4 
Rochester.___._....-..-----.- . Choo i7.6 24.1 
poranton...........-.......__... 33.2 18.8 25.0 
South Atlantic: 
AALS | 29.4 bE ia 24.2 
Baltimore.__..........---...- 28.9 i7.¢% 28.0 
Charleston, S. C_..... 24.8 18.6 2e.7 
Jacksonville... 25.35 18.9 25.35 
Morrone 28.1 16.9 24.1 
Richpond. 30.3 i 3 23.6 
Savannah... 25.0 wT «=662.8 
Washington, D. C___._.. 32.7 18.5 24.8 
North Central: 
Chieaero....... 32.8 i7:8 25.2 
Cinoimnats................ 32.9 19.2 25.0 
Cieveland____................. 33.6 20.2 25.9 
Colusbus___..____..........__. 33.6 18.5 24.6 
Detront 35.0 18.4 26.8 
Indianapolis._.............. 29.9 i7.8 25:0 
Renses City.................. 29.2 18.6 25.4 
Milwaukee.__............_.... 31.8 17.9 24.4 
Minneapolis.___.........._... 31.3 18.0 20.9 
OS ees 28.4 20.0 25.8 
| eee 30.3 18.8 26.4 
St. suis. 30.4 18.0 25.35 
aL. ,” |) eee 30.0 13.4 24.6 
Springfield, I11........ 28.7 18.9 25.7 
South Central: 
Birmingham... Ce. 3v.¢ ‘2o.2 
LL Pree 29.8 19.0 26.8 
LOT Cae ee 28.3 18.5 Ta 
Littio Rock ........... et a: 17.6 24.9 
[euisviiie............ 28.9 19.0 22.9 
teas 27.9 18.5 25.5 
_ oT ee 26.0 17.5 ie 
Hew Orleans.................. 26.9 17.8 25.1 
Western: 
Butte 28.9 20.7 26.2 
| ae 30.4 19.2 26.6 
Los Angeles__...............- 36.2 es ioe as eed 
Portiand, Oreg_........ 30.0 is.t 26.9 
Salt Lake City__.......... 32.4 22.0 27.9 
San Francisco.............. 36.9 18.9 28.6 
lS? ae 34.1 18.6 27.3 

















Average Retail Prices. February 26, 1955 (cents) 


Markets 





North Atlantic: 
Boston 
Briageport.................... 
Buffalo 
Faii River.................... 
Manchester.._................. 
Newark 
New Haven..................._.. 
New York 
Philadelphia............... 
Pitteourgn:................. 
Portland, Maine.......... 
Providencoe.................... 
Rocnester.._.................. 
soranvon........................ 

South Atlantic: 
gt) 
Bas CIMOPS sa 
Charleston, S. C........ 
Jacksonville____......._._.. 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
pavennan.....2 2... ..... 
Washington, D. C__._.. 

North Central: 

Chicago 
Cineinnavi.....<.......... 
Cieveveng. gn 
Columbus... 
Detroit 
Tnddianapolis:............... 
Mansas City.................. 
Mi iwaukée.................... 
Minneapolis.................. 
Omaha 

Peoria 
































Springfield, I11-___..... 
South Central: 
Birminghan:...___............ 
Dallas 
Houston z 
Little Reck.................. 
Louisvi die... 3 ........ 
Memphis 
Mobile 
New Orleans.................. 
Western: 
Butte 
Denver 
Los Angeles..___.............. 
Portland, Oreg............ 
Salt Lake City__.......... 
San Francisco.............. 
Seattle 
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LAMB 


PRICES of lamb cuts did not change greatly 


during the last 2 weeks of February. 
There was a drop of 0.1 cent a pound in 
prices of lamb legs and square chuck and 
an increase of 0.3 cent in the price of 
breast of lamb. Retail lamb prices now 
average about 20 percent above a year 
ago. 


IN THE WHOLESALE markets, prices of slaugh—- 


ter lambs declined somewhat during the 
first half of February but recovered 
somewhat during the latter part of the 
month. The February 15 farm price of 
lambs was $6.65 this year compared with 
$6.21 on January 15 and with $6.55 on 
February 15, 1934. It will be noted 
that present farm prices of lamb are 
approximately the same as they were a 
year ago. On the other hand the farm 
price of wool this year is considerably 
below that of a year ago. 


RECEIPTS of lambs at seven leading markets 


in February were only 4 percent smaller 
than a year ago. Supplies of slaughter 
lambs during the 3 months from March to 
May of this year are expected to be as 
large as for these months last year. 
While the number of lambs on feed Jan- 
uary 1 this year was estimated to be 
somewhat smaller than a year ago there 
was a much larger feeding of lambs in 
January and February this year. The 
early lamb crop in California is con- 
siderably larger this year than last and 
as a result of excellent feed conditions 
the early lambs have developed much 
better than last year. 


WHILE the high prices of beef and pork 


will tend to prevent any substantial 
drop in the prices of lamb it is expected 
that lamb prices will continue to in- 
crease less than prices of either beef 
or pork. 
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POULTRY AND EGGS 


A DROP of 3.5 cents a dozen in the average 


price of eggs was one of the sharpest 
drops in price which occurred during the 
2 weeks and was to a large degree re— 
sponsible for the small change in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index number 
for all foods during this period. That 
is, the rise in prices of meats and 
fruits and vegetables was almost bal- 
anced by the drop in egg prices to- 
gether with the drop in prices of butter 
and a few other commodities. 


THE AVERAGE price of hens went up 0.2 


cent a pound from February 12 to Feb- 
ruary 26. 


BOTH POULTRY and egg prices during the 


last half of February tended to move 
more nearly as they normally do at this 
time of the year. 


DECLINE IN egg prices this year since the 


high point in November has been very 
irregular and has been much less than 
normally occurs at this time of the 
year. Retail prices in January and the 
first part of February averaged higher 
than in December. The low point in egg 
prices usually comes in April and May 
and from now until that time some fur— 
ther drop can be expected. It is prob— 
able, however, that the drop in prices 
during the next 2 or 3 months will con— 
tinue to be less than normally occurs 
at this time of the year because of the 
high cost of feed. 


MARKET SUPPLIES of both poultry and eggs 


have been light. This has resulted from 
the fact that farm flocks of poultry are 
smaller than a year ago and also that 
these flocks are receiving smaller ra— 
tions because of higher feed costs. 
Supplies are likely to continue rather 
low until the new crop of chickens is 
raised. Prospects for next year depend 
to a considerable extent on supplies and 
prices of feed grain next fall. 
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Average Retail Prices, February 26, 1935 (cents) 


Markets 








United States______.. 





North Atlantic: 
Boston 





Bridgeport...... 
Buffalo 





Fall River__.... 
Manchester...... 
Newark 





New Haven........ 
New York 





Philadelphia.. 
Pittsburgh... 
Portland, Mai 
Providence...... 
Rochester______.. 
Scranton 


a 





South Atlantic: 
Atlanta 





Baltimore.____... 
Charleston, S 
Jacksonville.. 
Norfolk 


a 





Richmond________.. 
Savannah 





Washington, D.. C__.... 


North Central: 
Chicago 





Cincinnati... 
Cleveland.__...... 


Detroit 





Indianapolis.. 
Kansas City... 
Milwaukee....._.. 
Minneapolis... 
Omaha 





Peoria 





St. Paul 





Springfield, 
South Central: 

Birminghan...... 

Dallas 


tt 





Houston 





Little Rock.... 
Louisville___... 
Memphis 





Mobile 





New Orleans.... 
Western: 
Butte 





Denver. 





Los Angeles... 
Portland, Ore 
Salt Lake Cit 
San Francisco 


| SROs 
ices 





Seattle 








Hens Eggs 
_(1b.) (doz.) 
_ 27.5 35.0 

29.8 45.8 

30.8 47.0 

27.9 39.4 

4 (Fr 40.9 

30.4 43.0 

21.5 44.2 

31.9 44.6 

30.4 43.2 

30.6 38.5 

28.8 36.6 

28.6 43.3 

28.5 43.3 

27.0 40.8 

34.8 37.1 

24.1 32.5 

30.8 35.2 

22.4 33.9 

25.9 37.6 

vd ae 35.0 

28.2 35.7 

20.9 31.3 

30.7 40.3 

29.6 36.0 

30.8 32.4 

30.9 34.7 

29.6 33.3 

30.4 34.8 

25.3 30.5 

25.1 32.3 

26.3 34.4 

25.6 33.1 

24.8 30.6 

20.4 32.2 

26.0 34.2 

26.0 32.9 

25.9 29.7 

20.7 25.9 

23.0 35.0 

28.0 O12. 

22.0 28.5 

25.8 30.2 

21.6 28.5 

21.9 26.6 

23.8 29.0 

24.7 36.6 

25.4 32.5 

30.3 27.0 

24.3 26.4 

e144 Sack 

34.9 29.3 

28.6 31.8 








Average Retail Prices, February 26, 1935 (cents) 

















Potatoes Onions Cabbage 
Markets (1b.)  (1b.) (1b. 
United States_____... ries ew 5.6 5.0 
North Atlantic: 
Boston 5 5.4 iS. 2 
Bridgeport................ 1.4 5.4 5.3 
BUC Seg bac 130 4.8 3.6 VEGETABLES 
Fall River................ Le 5.5 4.5 (Fresh) 
Manchester................ Asal 6.0 4.3 
Newark. 1.6 6.4 5.1 ONIONS AND CABBAGE were higher in price on 
New Haven_................. LS To 6.0 February 26 than 2 weeks earlier, but 
Now York.................... 9 6.3 8.5 potato prices were weak, dropping 0.1 
Philadelphia... 1.5 5.9 4.4 cent a pound. The rise in onion prices 
Pittepuregn:.............:. 1.4 o.1 5.0 amounted to 1.3 cents a pound, and in 
Portland, Maine...... Le 5.8 407 cabbage prices 0.8 cent a pound. 
Providence................ 1.3 5.3 4.8 
eahenter____._.__. 8 5.1 3.9 THIS PRICE ADVANCE has been due largely to 
Scranton... 1.4 5.8 6.7 the freeze in Texas and other Southern 


South Atlantic: States. Old supplies of onions and cab- 























i 2.1 5.4 4.8 bage are always short at this time of the 
Bal timore:..........-.... 15 5.6 Gul year and prices of the old crop depend 
Charleston, S. C.... 1.9 6.5 4.3 mainly on prospects for the early sup- 
Jacksonville... 1.8 5.4 3.9 plies from the Southern States. Onion 
Norfolk 1.7 5.8 5.8 supplies are expected to be rather low 
Richmond:................. 1.7 5.6 5.2 during the next few weeks. This situa-— 
Savannah 1.8 5.3 4.7 tion makes a speculative demand which 
Washington, D. C_.. 1.7 6.0 6.2 causes a rapid increase in prices both 
North Central: in wholesale markets and in retail 
Chicago pec ae seeceieatewe aay, 2.0 5.7 5.4 stores. 
Cincianati................ LS 5.0 4.9 
Cleveland... 1.6 5.6 4.7 EFFECTS OF the freeze will be relatively 
Columbus... 1.4 5.6 4.3 temporary. Onions and cabbage are grown 
Detroit... 1.0 5.6 5.1 in many States. While the early crop is 
Indianapolis... 1.2 5.7 4.3 short, supplies are expected to be 
Kansas City... 2.5 5.7 4.7 heavier as soon as the second early crop 
Milwaukee. socenneeeceneeee= 1.2 5.5 5.2 States start to ship. 
Minneapolis..._..._._.__. L.3 5.5 4.9 
Omaha Bink 6.7 Sol 
Snaehin 1.5 5.6 46 POTATO PRICES have been weak throughout 
ia 1.8 5.4 54 the year and potatoes are now selling at 
“ua L7 5_7 5.5 more than 40 percent below the prices 
Springfield, Ill. 1.6 5.9 5.3 which prevailed a year ago. There are 
Seat Gobkeed- ample supplies of old stock potatoes in 
Birmingham 2.0 6.1 5.4 the country and no substantial rise in 
i eaeumaaaeamaaes 3.0 6.1 as potato prices is likely at least until 
—<—< 24 6.5 AT summer when the prospects for the new 
Little Rock Rs A ahs Hc, 2.5 5.4 4.9 crop are more definite. 
Loudsville.............. 1.8 5.3 Ot 
Memphis... 2.9 (eK, 5.2 POTATO GROWERS indicate that they intend 
Mobile... 2.0 5.8 4.2 to plant about 5 percent less acreage 
New Orleans... 2.1 6.3 4.8 this year than last. This is probably 
Western: the result of the low prices this year 
Butte 1.7 4.7 4.1 which have been unprofitable in many 
Denver...” 2.3 4.7 4.0 potato production areas. 
Los Angeles............. 2.4 6.6 Sad. 
Portland, Oreg.__... 1.6 5.1 3.8 ° 
Salt Lake City... 1.5 3.5 x | 
San Francisco.......... re 4.6 6.9 
seattle... RS 4.8 4.0 
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VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


LETTUCE, SPINACH, and carrots all dropped 


in price during the latter half of Feb— 
ruary: Lettuce, 0.1 cent a head; car-— 
rots, 0.1 cent a bunch; spinach, 0.9 
cent a pound. These decreases followed 
a rise which occurred immediately after 
the Texas freeze. Some further decline 
may occur as the later crops come on the 
market. 


CARROT ACREAGE in the second early States 


is 6 percent above last year and 29 per- 
cent over the 5-year average. Acreage 
in California has been substantially in- 
creased and California carrots are now 
beginning to come on the market. 


SUPPLIES of lettuce are likely to increase 


from now until June. The California 
acreage to be harvested before July 1 is 
about 9 percent over last year and ship— 
ments have been running above last year. 
Most of the crop at this time of the 
year comes from California and the other 
western areas although the northeastern 
market consumers can buy greenhouse 
lettuce. The greenhouse lettuce is usu- 
ally a different variety from the Cali- 
fornia type commonly called "iceberg." 


SPINACH ACREAGE has been increased to 13 


percent above last year. The freeze in 
Texas cut the crop in that State almost 
in half, and, since Texas is the most 
important of the early States, this sub- 
stantially reduced the supply of spinach 
coming on the market during the last few 
weeks. It is anticipated that shipments 
will pick up considerably during March 
and the following months. 
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Average Retail Prices, February 26, 1935 (cents) 








Lettuce Spinach Carrots 














: ae 


Te (head) __(1b.) (bunch) 
United States___....___.. 8.7 10.7 6. 
North Atlantic: 
Bostoen................_.. 10.0 21.5 i ie 
Bridgeport............ 20.2. 12.6 so 
le) | es 9.1 a2 5. 
Parl River... 9.0 11.0 Si. 
Manchester....._____.. 11.4 i3:2 i Ge 
Newark ............_...... 10:7 12.3 se 
New Haven._............ 10.6 13.4 8. 
New York__._.....-.... 10.6 12.2 1. 
Philadelphia... 9.1 10.2 se 
Pittsburgh... 8.8 10.6 ie 
Portland, Maine.. 9.8 10.4 se 
Providence......._._.. 10.0 12.4 = 
Rochester-______....._.. 9.2 11.0 ye 
scranton.._._____...__. 9.0 11.8 oA 
South Atlantic: 
AtjZanta..............__ 9.5 12.0 8. 
Baitimore___..._...__. 5.7 iS:2 Ws 
Charleston, S. C.. 10.2 A 5. 
Jacksonville... 8.6 10.1 8. 
horror... 9.3 12.3 Ws 
Richmond... 9.1 11..0 8. 
Savannah a2 13.6 8. 
Washingtoh, D.C. 10.3 10.7 si 
North Central: 
Chicago________..__... 8.3 113 6. 
Cincinnati_.._..._._.. 8.9 10.4 6. 
Cleveland___......._. 8.8 9.9 6. 
Columbus... 9.8 13.6 q. 
Detroit... 8.7 10.2 6. 
Indianapolis._._.... 10.0 10.2 6. 
Kansas City_........ 8.5 1S.4 6. 
Milwaukee____.......__. 8.4 10.9 6. 
Minneapolis_________. 8.7 14.2 6. 
Omaha 8.8 i 6. 
Feoria.....__.._...... 1.9 12.6 ws 
St. tonis. 8.7 9.8 6. 
St. Pant 9.3 24.3 4M; 
Springfield, I1l- 8.8 13.3 if 
South Central: 
Birmingham... 1.9 9.9 6. 
CO 6.5 yD Be 6. 
Houston... 5.6 8.5 5. 
Little Rock.......... 5.5 11.3 T. 
Louisville... 1.8 13.2 6. 
Ok 7.5 9.6 5. 
Mobiwe.....-........ 8.6 8.8 6. 
New Orleans.......... 8.2 5.0 4, 
Western: 
i) Se 9.3 a2..5 8 
| re 3.7 10.1 6 
Los Angeles....._.... 6.5 2.9 xe 
Portland, Oreg_... tok: 9.9 5. 
Salt Lake City... 8.9 9.8 5. 
San Francisco... 4.9 5.6 es 
seattic_._._._._..___ 8.3 9.6 S: 
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Average Retail Prices, February 26, 1935 (cents) 
Apples Bananas Oranges 
Markets (doz., 
(1lb.)  1b.*)  (doz.) 
United States.._....----.- 5.9 235.0 29.1 
North Atlantic: 
cI) C) | re are 6.6 *6.1 32.6 
Bridgeport.............. 5.8 *6.0 31.3 FRUIT 
| ee 4.7 25.6 30.3 (Fresh) 
Fall River:............. Lee *6.8 Si.2 
Manchester... 6.4 *6.4 32.3 APPLE PRICES continue to be weak. They 
Newark... 6.1 25.4 25.7 dropped 0.1 cent a pound from February 
New Haven............. 6.0 26.1 32.3 12 to February 26. Orange prices also 
New York... 6.6 22.6 35.4 fell off 1.1 cents a dozen, while banana 
Philadelphia.......... 4.9 20.7 30.0 prices increased 0.8 cent a pound. In 
Pittsburgh... 5.7 25.5 28.3 comparison with last year’s prices of 
Portland, Maine. 5.7 *7 3 St 5 these fruits, apples and bananas are 
Providence.............. 6.0 *6.3 31.5 both selling for less. Orange prices 
Rochester................ 4.8 24.3 28.0 are about 7 percent above those of a 
BOTAN TON: —...2 ccc: 5.2 LOZ 29.5 year ago. 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta... 5.8 22.2 19.1 DOWNWARD TREND in apple prices during 
Baltimore..............- 6.5 20.5 30.5 recent weeks is contrary to the usual 
Charleston, S.C. 5.8 21.1 17.2 seasonal tendency at this time of the 
Jacksonville......... 6.0 17.5 17.2 year. The total United States supplies 
Norfolk...................- 6.5 21.4 51.9 have not been unusually large but the 
Richmond... 6.5 25.1 27.7 foreign apple markets have been partic— 
Savannah 5.5 20.6 17.1 ularly weak and the loss of foreign 
Washington, D. C. 5.7 25.4 32.4 outlets has caused a larger than usual 
North Central: volume of western apples to be marketed 
Chicago: 2... 6.3 *6.9 OL 7 in this country. 
Cincinnati.............. 5.35 *6 .5 32.5 
Cleveland___............. 5.5 *5.8 28.8 
Columbus... 5.4 *7 0 30.9 SHIPMENTS OF apples from the Western 
Detroit............ 6.1 *6.1 Z0.6 States in early March were about 50 
Indianapolis.......... 6.0 *7 1 33.5 percent higher than at the same time a 
Kansas City............ 5.8 *7.0 30.3 year ago but shipments of eastern apples 
Milwaukee... 6.2 *6.6 31.6 are somewhat lighter than last year. 
Minneapolis.._........ 6.5 bal ©, 33.9 
Omaha 6.5 *8.0 27.1 COLD STORAGE holdings of western box 
denise Ee 6.7 *7.2 27.8 apples on December 1 were exceptionally 
%. touis.............. 5.9 *6.7 28.0 large, totaling about 18,000,000 boxes 
ible. 7.5 *7.9 52.8 compared with 14,000,000 the year before 
Springfield, Ill. 6.2 *7.1 31.8 and a 5-year average of 16,400,000 
South Central: boxes. On the other hand cold storage 
Birmingham... 5 *6.0 18.35 holdings of barrel apples were very low 
Dalles._.______.___. 9 *6.3 34.7 and amounted to only about half of the 
Houston.................... 20.6 27.2 5-year average. Total supplies of 
Little Rock............ 6.0 *5.6 27.3 boxed, barreled, and basket apples in 
Louisville... 4.9 *6.6 26.7 March amounted to a little under 
Memphis... 7.0 *5.9 22.3 14,000,000 bushels which is substanti- 
Mobile... 5.5 15.2 23.2 ally above the cold storage holdings a 
New Orleans... 16.5 26.6 year ago but not quite equal to the 
Western: S-year average. 
2) | Al, *9.5 31.3 
USC} ee 5.9 wail Go 30.2 
Los Angeles............ 5.8 #5 5 18.0 
Portland, Oreg._.... 4.1 #75 26.2 
Salt Lake City... 6.0 *7 .6 26.0 
San Francisco..._._.. 4.9 20.8 
DOBLUL Oe csc cic ccs. 4.2 *6.7 26.5 
Bere 
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Peaches Pears Pineapple Corn Peas Tomatoes 
Markets #2 can 
#23 can #24} can #24 can #2 can #2 can (23*) 
United States 19.6 23.1 22.5 12.8 i hy ge 10.4 
North Atlantic: 
Boston 19.1 21.9 22.4 13.3 17.0 12.3 
Bridgeport 19.7 25.1 25.2 14.1 19.5 cB Ae 
Buffalo 20.4 24.2 22.0 12.0 17.6 10.9 
Fall River 28.2 22.2 23.0 12.6 18.0 9.6 
Manchester 20.5 24.1 25.1 13.0 17.5 11.3 
Newark 17.6 21.4 2d Rf 23.4 16.9 10.0 
New Haven 19.8 21.2 22.9 13.8 19.0 13.0 
New York ly yf 21.3 20.9 12.9 17.5 10.4 
Philadelphia 19.1 22.1 Bead: 12.4 197.9 21.4 
RUnUmMIR UE Set ek ec i eS 19.0 22.6 22.0 12.3 17.5 10.5 
Portland, Maine 20.6 25.0 25.0 12.9 iv 11.0 
Providence____. 18.5 21.5 22.3 12.8 18.1 10.1 
Rochester vd 235.4 23.4 13.5 16.5 10.9 
IR Ie EE La sie non 19.7 22.2 22.3 13.9 17.5 10.1 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta 19.3 24.8 24.1 12.6 18.3 9.8 
Baltimore i7.8 21.6 20.5 13.6 16.5 a0.2 
Charleston, S. C 18.9 22.4 rd ed 11.5 17.5 9.8 
Jacksonville 19.1 23.3 22.4 12.6 16.5 9.0 
Norfolk_____.. 20.4 24.1 22.4 11.6 15.5 9.5 
Richmond 19.4 23.6 22.9 22.9 19:1 9.0 
Savannah 20.9 24.5 23.4 14.0 20.5 9.4 
Washington, D. C 18.5 235.2 21.8 12.9 15.8 9.6 
North Central: 
Chicago 21.8 24.4 23.8 13.8 16.6 Ee 
Cincinnati 19.6 ~) 25.5 11.3 18.3 10.3 
Cleveland... 21.3 24.2 24.2 14.0 17.4 1136 
Columbus 21.9 26.4 24.4 12.3 17.8 21.9 
Detroit 18.9 235.1 20.2 11.4 17.8 10.4 
Indianapolis 18.5 26.1 23.35 11.4 17.5 9.8 
Kansas City 19.9 22.9 eed 11.4 a7 0 10.3 
Milwaukee. 21.2 235.7 235.6 14.0 18.9 10.6 
Minneapolis 20.6 23.8 24.1 11.5 18.1 rie el 
Omaha 20.7 24.1 23.6 13.1 sly ga 12.5 
Peoria Ns 25.9 23.6 13.9 18.3 11.5 
St. Louis 19.3 24.2 235.2 11.3 18.0 9.4 
St. Paul 21.3 22.4 23.8 12.8 17.5 10.9 
Springfield, Ill Jig | 26.0 24.7 13.3 19.1 12.5 
South Central: 
Birmingham 19.7 21.8 24.5 aS 16.9 9.4 
Dallas 21.4 26.3 2 ae 14.3 21.4 10.3 
Houston 18.0 21.9 20.9 12.8 16.4 8.9 
Little Rock 20.5 24.6 25.35 42.1 16.8 9.4 
Louisville 20.3 24.3 23.6 12.8 18.0 10.3 
Memphis 18.3 21.9 20.4 12.3 18.0 10.0 
Mobile 17.4 19.3 19.1 12.0 18.5 9.4 
New Orleans 18.4 23.3 22.9 12.9 19.8 9.9 
Western: 
Butte 21.4 24.2 24.7 13.8 27.0 ii. 
Denver 20.4 25.0 23.9 13.9 17.21 10.9 
(El 222) | SSeS eee ee eee 16.6 19.4 19.0 13.1 16.3 *12.4 
Portland, Oreg 19.8 20.8 21.4 13.5 17.8 ba LF 
SUD Se SSS ty | re 21.8 24.6 23.8 13.8 16.8 *is.1 
San Frantbisoo..... 17.6 20.2 19.8 13.9 16.2: 7135.5 
Seattle 19.8 20.7 21.4 13.0 18.4 *14.9 














Consumers face the NewDeal 


in Foreign Trade 
[Concluded from Page 6] 


the quota keeps prices from falling to the 
injury of producers here. Tobacco filler, 
used in the insides of cigars, gets a lower 
rate, too, but the amount permitted to be 
imported is limited to 18 percent of our 
domestic consumption the year before. As 
domestic consumption increases, more Cuban 
tobacco can come in. This has the effect of 
keeping consumer prices from soaring if con- 
sumption goes up. Other concessions—most 
of them cutting the tariff against Cuban 
products in half—were made on grapefruit, 
limes, pineapples, honey, jellies, fruit 
pastes. 


CUBA’S CONCESSIONS on American 
products lead off with a reduction in the 
duty on lard. The old rate of $9.18 per 
hundred pounds is cut to $2.73 and by Septem— 
ber 3, 1936, will be reduced to $1.45. In 
addition, Cuba has agreed to remove at that 
time the consumption tax of $1 per 100 pounds. 
In the first 2 months after the treaty was 
signed, Cuba imported 8,668,000 pounds of 
lard from the United States, almost as much as 
in the entire year of 1933. Other conces— 
sions cover other American agricultural 
products, such as vegetable oils, wheat, 
pork, potatoes. 


EXPORTS of American agricultural 
products on which the most important conces— 
sions were made increased altogether in the 
4 months from September to January 1 from 
$1,883,000 (their average for those months 
in 1932-33) to $3,648,000 in 1934. Imports 
of Cuban agricultural products, on which our 
most important concessions were made, 
advanced in the same period from $16,263,000 
to $48,951,000. 


BRAZIL, this country’s. second 
largest South American market, is the second 
country to draw up a reciprocal tariff treaty 
with us. When the Brazilian Parliament 
approves, this treaty becomes effective. 
Under it we agree to keep Brazil’s coffee 
on our free list. Coffee is often a favor-— 





ite product for duties. England and Canada 
both put a duty of 3 cents a pound on it 
except when the coffee comes from British 
countries. Cocoa beans are also to come 
duty free into this country. Brazil nuts 
will come in with half the old duty. 


ON THE OTHER SIDE of the ledger, 
Brazil proposes to reduce its import duty on 
28 items—such things as canned vegetables 
and fruit, powdered milk, common soap, auto— 
mobiles, etc.—and not to increase present 
rates on 13 items—such as fresh fruit 
(duty free), agricultural machinery (duty 
free), refrigerators, equipment of various 
kinds, motion—picture films, etc. In terms 
of 1933’s trade, 31 percent of our total 
exports to Brazil will benefit under this 
agreement. 


THIRD TREATY—working out the new 
plan of swapping trade advantages—is with 
Belgium. This was signed February 27. Over 
a quarter of our export trade in agricul-— 
tural products benefit by concessions of one 
kind or another made by Belgium in this 
treaty, and over half of our exports of 
industrial products. Most important of 
these concessions are on automobiles; office 
machines; linseed oilcake; tobacco; fresh, 
dried, and canned fruits; radio receiving 
sets and tubes; canned fish; lumber; leather; 
oatmeal; meat and lard, etc. 


ONE-QUARTER of all of our imports 
from Belgium are affected by concessions 
made by us. Scarcely one of these imported 
products competes directly with products we 
manufacture. A number of them are used as 
raw materials by domestic manufacturers. 
Foods affected by our side of the bargain 
are such small items as hot—house grapes, 
chicory, endive, and canned peas. 


HERE ARE THREE, the first three, 
steps in the new tariff-—bargaining program. 
Others will come later. Behind them is the 
idea that consumers on both sides should be 
enabled to buy those goods which are pro— 
duced cheapest or best by the other country; 
that in opening our doors to such products 
we can contribute to the prosperity of our 
own agriculture and industry. 
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OUR POINT OF VIEW 


THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is the end and 
purpose of production. 


To that end the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE emphasizes the consumer’s right 
to full and correct information on prices, quality of commodities, and on costs 
and efficiency of distribution. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and 
economical purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs of food and farm 
commodities. It relates these changes to developments in the agricultural and 
general programs of national recovery. It reports on cooperative efforts which 
are being made by individuals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest 
possible value for their expenditures. 


The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is dependent upon the con- 
suming power of the people. Likewise the consumer depends upon the sus- 
tained producing power of agriculture. The common interests of consumers 
and of agriculture far outweigh diversity of interests. 


While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes public official data of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, the point of view expressed in 
its pages does not necessarily reflect official policy but is a presentation of gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental measures looking toward the advancement of 
consumers’ interests. 
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